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When  a reader  enters  a public  library  seek- 
ing definite  information  it  is  not  enough  that 
he  be  offered  good  books  in  abundance,  for 
how  shall  he  know  which  of  them  can  best 
serve  his  purpose  ? Suppose  that  he  is  to  in- 
form himself  regarding  the  principles  under- 
lying the  transmission  of  electricity  from 
Niagara  Falls  to  the  lamps  and  motors  of 
Buffalo,  which  of  the  scores  of  books  pre- 
sented in  the  department  of  electricity  will 
take  him,  beginner  that  he  is,  and  lead  him 
to  a full  comprehension  of  the  subject?  Or, 
imagine  him  to  be  curious  respecting  the 
latest  achievements  of  the  camera, — its  seiz- 
ure of  stars  beyond  the  telescopic  range,  its  in- 
terpretation of  color  in  black  and  white  with 
truth  of  effect,  its  reproduction  of  color  itself, 
or  its  supersedure  of  the  graver,  which  of 
the  many  works  on  photography  at  hand  will 
answer  his  questions  in  the  clearest  way  ? 
If,  in  a very  different  branch  of  literature, 
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he  seeks  to  know  something  about  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  nation,  a topic  treated  by- 
hundreds  of  writers,  to  which  of  them  may 
he  with  confidence  turn  ? Or,  if  he  desires 
to  acquaint  himself  with  the  fundamentals 
of  political  economy",  which  authorities  shall 
he  choose  ? 

A response  to  these  questions  is  given  in 
the  catalogue  of  the  model  library  shown  by 
the  American  Library  Association  as  part  of 
the  Columbian  exhibit  of  the  National  depart- 
ment of  education.  There  following  each 
card-title  is  a note — in  the  department  of 
electricity  by  Mr.  F.  B.  Crocker,  Professor  of 
electrical  engineering  at  the  School  of  mines, 
Columbia  College,  New  York  ; in  that  of  pho- 
tography by  the  committee  on  literature  of 
the  Camera  club,  New  York;  in  that  of  gen- 
eral political  economy  by  Mr.  E.  R.  A.  Selig- 
man,  Professor  of  political  economy  and  fi- 
nance in  the  School  of  political  science,  Colum- 
bia College  ; and  in  that  of  American  govern- 
mentby  Dr.  J.  C.  Schwab,  Instructor  of  politi- 
ical  economy,  Yale  University.  It  is  hoped  that 
in  connection  with  the  American  Library  As- 
sociation a bureau  will  be  established  for  sys- 
tematically extending  this  plan  of  appraisal 
to  the  whole  working  literature  of  education. 
To  be  as  useful  as  it  can  a note-card  should 
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tell:  Whether  a book  is  a compilation  or  a 
transcript  of  fact  and  experience  by  a doer 
or  a worker ; the  comparative  merits  of  vari- 
ous editions  wdiere  they  exist;  for  what 
classes  of  readers  a book  is  best  suited ; its 
noteworthy  excellences,  defects,  or  errors; 
how  it  compares  with  other  books  in  the 
same  field,  and  if  in  its  field  let  us  say,  of 
taxation  or  money,  there  is  no  book  up  to 
date,  reference  may  be  made  to  sources  of 
information  in  periodicals  or  elsewhere ; if  a 
book  treats  a subject  in  debate,  as  homeo- 
pathy, protection,  or  socialism,  fact  and  opin- 
ion will  be  carefully  distinguished,  and 
views  of  critics  of  opposed  schools  may  be 
given ; finally,  the  best  extended  reviews 
will  be  mentioned.  The  annotator  should 
append  his  name  and  place  with  date. 

It  has  been  estimated  by  the  American 
Library  Association  that  books  of  importance 
do  not  exceed  10,000  in  number;  it  is  sug- 
gested that  these  works  divided  into  depart- 
ments be  annotated  for  public  libraries  by 
the  men  and  women  most  fit  for  the  task. 
Every  day  these  men  and  women  are  asked 
for  direction  in  the  fields  of  literature  they 
have  made  their  own, — through  the  public 
libraries  they  can  place  their  judgment  not 
at  the  disposal  of  an  individual  here  and 
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there,  but  at  that  of  every  inquirer  in  Amer- 
ica. Guidance  here  will  chiefly  come  from 
teachers  whose  life-work  it  is  in  the  study, 
the  class-room,  or  the  laboratory,  to  know  the 
latest  books  in  a specific  domain  and  master 
the  best,  whether  new  orold.  To  these  teach- 
ers can  be  joined  scholars  and  critics  of  distinc- 
tion versed  in  departments  of  history,  belles 
lettres,  or  the  literature  of  art.  So  far  as  an 
appeal  has  been  made  to  teachers  and  others 
on  behalf  of  this  new  aid  to  readers,  the  most 
cordial  response  has  been  given ; busy  men 
have  turned  aside  from  pressing  tasks  to 
write  the  notes  now  shown  in  the  model  lib- 
rary. Their  generous  assistance  has  arisen 
in  seeing  that  the  need  for  the  help  contem- 
plated in  this  plan  of  book-notes  is  urgent  and 
growing.  Alliances  between  the  public 
school  and  the  public  library  are  becoming 
closer,  these  alliances,  with  Chautauqua  and 
similar  agencies,  are  active  in  giving  new 
consecutiveness  and  purpose  to  popular  read- 
ing. At  the  same  time  new  books  abound 
and  superabound.  Clearly  it  is  more  than 
ever  desirable  that  trustworthy  pilots  be 
organized  to  spare  the  people  the  time  and 
effort  they  now  waste  in  reading  books  other 
than  the  best,  to  warn  them  as  to  defective 
statements  and  loose  arguments,  to  invite 
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them  into  paths  of  study  which  without  a 
guide  they  would  never  dare  to  enter.  The 
notes,  of  course,  will  often  name  works  not 
possessed  by  a library,  in  which  case  not 
only  will  the  reader  be  told  about  a book  he 
needs,  but  the  librarian  will  receive  a hint 
for  a purchase, — especially  when  the  system 
has  matured  sufficiently  to  keep  pace  with 
the  latest  issues  of  the  press.  And  as  pub- 
lic libraries  multiply  and  .strengthen  we  may 
expect  the  notes  to  bring  to  the  birth  a class 
of  valuable  books, — translations  of  sterling 
foreign  works,  and  books  by  American  auth- 
ors, wTich  to-day  could  not  afford  the  adver- 
tising broadside  required  to  hit  here  and 
there  the  scholars  who  want  them.  In  the 
Atlantic  monthly  for  June  1893,  Mr.  Justin 
Winsor  says  that  the  Societe  Franklin  of 
Paris,  which  acts  as  a central  agency  for  the 
libraries  of  France,  has  found  that  with  an 
assured  sale  for  its  circle  of  libraries,  a 
trained  wwiter  and  a responsible  publisher 
can  be  engaged  to  supply  any  needed  book. 

As  to  the  financial  side  of  the  plan  for  book 
notes.  The  annotation  of  10,000  important 
books  including  the  sending  note-cards  to 
500  public  libraries,  is  estimated  at  $100,000, 
the  time  necessary  for  the  task  at  one  year. 
Can  this  cost  be  collected  from  the  libraries 
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served  ? It  is  doubtful.  As  elsewhere  in 
the  field  of  education  a service  worth  vastly 
more  than  its  cost  can  not  be  paid  for  by  the 
men  and  women  to  whom  it  is  rendered. 
An  opportunity  thus  offers  itself  for  an  en- 
dowment which  at  no  greater  outlay  than 
that  needed  to  establish  and  maintain  a 
single  good  library,  can  double  the  useful- 
ness of  500.  It  is  said,  and  with  truth,  that 
in  many  of  our  towns  and  cities  there  is  but 
slight  demand  for  the  guidance  proposed  in 
this  scheme  for  book-notes.  But  is  it  dis- 
puted that  that  demand  ought  to  be  increased, 
and  how  can  it  be  increased  better  than  by 
supply?  To  take  a homely  illustration, — 
has  not  the  advent  of  the  Italian  fruit-ven- 
dor, passive  though  he  is,  greatly  stimulated 
the  consumption  of  grapes  and  oranges  ? 
Let  the  trustees  of  literature  learn  of  him 
and  rest  content  only  when  the  treasures  in 
their  keeping  have  been  hospitably  proffered 
to  the  people,  the  invitation  made  as  telling 
as  it  can  be  by  having  the  best  critics  join  in  it. 
If  the  ignorant  choose  to  remain  untaught, 
to  miss  the  light  and  lift  that  literature  stands 
ready  to  bestow,  let  them  do  so  only  when 
every  means  of  winning  their  interest  has 
been  exhausted.  In  this  matter  the  recent 
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history  of  our  public  libraries  is  full  of  pr 
ise.  Every  increase  in  their  stock  and  stol 
every  improvement  in  their  arrangement 
accessibility,  has  aroused  appreciation  i 
degree  which  has  richly  repaid  the  me< 
and  labor  expended.  Let  public  libraries 
only  contain  but  indicate  the  w 
books,  and  we  shall  find  the  pu^ 
more  decidedly  than  ever  “the  people’s 
versity.” 

Chicago,  June  7,  1893  GEORGE  IL 


